CHAPTER EIGHT

PARLIAMENTARY
INSTITUTIONS

AUSTRALIAN parliamentary democracy has evolved under
the thrde interwoven influences of British inheritance,
American example, and the peculiar environment of the
continent which has shaped the course of social development.
As in the other Dominions, the British inheritance is
most evident in the fact that the Crown is the prime symbol
of the state, constitutes the formal executive, and is repre-
sented in the Commonwealth by the governor-general and
in the states by the governors who exercise in its name the
ill-defined but important powers of discretion. For students
of constitutional law the royal discretion in Australia has an
illuminating history both in the states and in the Common-
wealth. It was illustrated significantly in the Common-
wealth by the refusal of the governor-general on three
occasions (in 1904, 1905, and 1909) to dissolve Parliament
as requested by the ministry of the day.1 In 1914 the
governor-general of the time granted to his ministry a
dissolution of both houses, but it is evident from the circum-
stances that in doing so he exercised his independent discre-
tion. A striking instance in 1932 in New South Wales of
the exercise of the Crown's prerogative was the dismissal of
the Lang Ministry for violating the law in withholding
interest on its Australian loans. In this case the governor
of the state called upon Lang and his colleagues to justify
their action in law or resign. On receiving a blunt refusal,
he dismissed the Ministry on the ground that the Crown
could not be a party to illegality,
1The cases are discussed m H. V. Evatt, The King and His Dominion Govern-
ors. 50-4.